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New Hampshire, was the residence, in the last and the preceding cen- 
tury, of many men of mark and families of distinction, and the theatre 
of not a few events that formed a large part of the history of the 
times, as well as of numerous incidents and transactions, in themselves 
of less importance, which yet throw essential light upon that history. 
It abounds too in ancient sites and dwellings, which have each a story 
of its own. Mr. Brewster, a native of Portsmouth, and of an old 
Portsmouth family, has inherited much of this local lore, has made 
diligent inquiry and research among its still remaining memorials and 
depositories, and has compiled the results of what he has received, 
heard, and learned, in this singularly rich, entertaining, and instructive 
volume. The Penhallow, Cutts, "Wentworth, Sherburne, Livermore, 
and Langdon families ; the somewhat curious ecclesiastical history of 
the town ; the reminiscences of a peculiarly luxurious and ostentatious 
series of office-holders under the Crown, and of high life in the quasi 
court-circle ; the characteristic anecdotes attached to well-known names ; 
the eccentric personages whose memory yet lingers about their former 
haunts, — these and other similar themes are given, not by any pre- 
determined method, but in a series of Chapters or " Rambles," each 
of which has a unity of its own, representing some single group, or train 
of events, or series of family portraits. We have thus a volume much 
more piquant and interesting than a formal history could have been, 
and at the same time a compend of materials, many of which must 
else have been irrevocably lost, from which some future author may 
compile the annals of the town. The work is admirably done, and, 
alike in its literary skill and its mechanical execution, does great credit 
to the ability, accuracy, and taste of its esteemed author. 



18. — 1. Poems. By Frances Anne Kemble. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. 1859. 16mo. pp. 312. 

2. Rustic Rhymes. By the Author of " Winter Studies in the Coun- 
try." Philadelphia : Parry and McMillan. 1859. 12mo. pp. 113. 

3. The Queen's Domain ; and other Poems. By William Winter. 
Boston : E. O. Libby & Co. 1859. 16mo. pp.144. 

4. The Ballad of Bahie Bell, and other Poems. By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. New York : Rudd and Carleton. 1859. 12mo. pp.117. 

5. Poems. By Albert Laighton. Boston : Brown, Taggard, and 
Chase. 1859. 16mo. pp. 135. 

We have named these volumes together, not because they have aught 
in common except their birth-season and their just claim upon our favor- 
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ing appreciation. We scarce know whether our time is most peculiarly 
marked by the paucity of great, or the multitude of good poets. We 
can hardly say for whom among living versifiers we can predict with 
confidence a fame that will endure in coming ages ; but of those who can 
exercise an enviable mission for their contemporaries in awakening, 
educating, exalting, and satisfying poetic taste and susceptibility, the 
number is greater now than ever before. The case seems similar in 
all departments of literature, art, and executive talent. The civilized 
world has never had so little of pre-eminent genius, or so much of em- 
inent ability, as at the present time. Were we writing an article of full 
length, we should attempt to unfold the causes of this condition of 
things ; but such a disquisition would be out of place in our critical 
summary, and we will therefore proceed without farther preface to a 
closer view of these five new volumes of poetry, — once enough for a 
five years' supply of the public expectancy, — which bear the imprint 
of the still new year. 

Mrs. Kemble's poems are subjective, rather than imaginative, — they 
show, throughout, the impress of her own intense vitality, profound in- 
ward experience, intrepid courage, and indomitable will. Many of them 
are deeply pensive, yet equally remote from querulousness and from 
despair, — rehearsing griefs which are such not in fancy, but in fact, 
and incorporating with their remembrance the philosophy that endures 
them bravely, and the faith that transforms and glorifies them. The fol- 
lowing stanza, as beautiful as true, may be taken as representing the per- 
vading and characteristic sentiment of the volume considered collectively. 

" Raise it to Heaven, when thine eye fills with tears, 
For only in a watery sky appears 
The bow of light ; and from the invisible skies 
Hope's glory shines not, save through weeping eyes." 

As might be inferred from this specimen, Mrs. Kemble's rhythm is not 
always perfect, yet her verse is seldom deficient in euphony, and often 
rolls on with an amplitude and energy of movement betokening the 
author's life-long and fruitful familiarity with the tragic Muse. 

The "Eustic Ehymes," if we mistake not as to the authorshp, are 
products of the scanty leisure of a busy and successful professional 
career. The longer pieces are designed to exhibit the picturesque and 
happy phases of rural life. They have both strong sense and vivacity 
of thought and movement, and they indicate an ability to climb much 
higher toward the summit of Parnassus than the altitude at which they 
were written. They probably are all that they were designed to be, 
and are certainly a felicitous expression of combined wit and wisdom, 
in graceful words and easy numbers. 
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Mr. "Winter's new volume contains two poems of considerable length, 
with numerous " Idyls and Lyrics." They are without exception pure 
and high in sentiment, and many of them display a superior richness of 
fancy and command of poetical resources. The second piece, " The 
Emotion of Sympathy," delivered before the Cambridge High School 
Association, commends itself to our taste as one of the best " platform " 
poems that have come under our cognizance, and is to be praised, not 
only positively for its truth and beauty, but negatively for the absence 
of that forced wit and elaborate doggerel, by which such poems are so 
often made to disgust a portion of the audience, and to amuse the rest 
at the expense of the author. This poem and " The Queen's Domain " 
are in iambic pentameter rhymes, and in the smoothness of versifica- 
tion, and the musical pulse they beat upon the ear, might bear compari- 
son with the productions of acknowledged masters in this measure, so 
common, yet so difficult, and so utterly fatal to the conceits and inanir !es 
which often hide their puerility and emptiness in more vagrant meas- 
ures. The same gift of the poetic ear is manifest in the lighter pieces, 
and the varied forms of versification, which constitute the residue of the 
volume. 

Mr. Aldrich's " Ballad of Babie Bell, the Poem of a Little Life that 
was but Three Aprils Long," of itself evinces the genuineness of ihs 
calling as a poet. We know not where to look for finer touches in the 
delineation of child-nature, for richer imagery more delicately handled, 
or for profounder pathos. There are other pieces in the volume, which 
run in a sensuous vein that -less suits our taste ; but of these there is not 
one which has not some redeeming richness of fancy or felicity of 
poetic expression. There is sometimes a less careful elaboration and 
finish than the theme demands ; while there are many stanzas which 
no labor of the reversed stylus could round more perfectly either in 
thought or in rhythm. Mr. Aldrich has an exuberant fancy, a keen 
poetic vision, a quick sense of beauty, and a sympathy with nature, 
which, under the control of an exacting taste and a noble aim, may win 
and merit for him a high and enduring reputation. All that he needs 
is to be his own pupil in the. " art and patience " demanded in the fol- 
lowing piece for the poet's 

"CLOTH OF GOLD. 

" Yon ask us if by rule or no 

Our many-colored songs are wrought 1 
Upon the cunning loom of thought, 
We weave our fancies, so and so. 

" The busy shuttle comes and goes 

Across the rhymes, and deftly weaves 

48* 
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A tissue out of autumn leaves, 
With here a thistle, there a rose. 

" "With art and patience thus is made 
The poet's perfect Cloth of Gold : 
When woven so, nor moth nor mould 
Nor time can make its colors fade." 

Mr. Laighton, whose poems, as they have appeared singly in the jour- 
nals of the day, have won the warmest praise from many readers, 
comes now before the public with his first volume, which contains, with 
many smaller pieces, a poem entitled " Beauty," delivered before the 
United Literary Societies of Bowdoin College at the last Commence- 
ment. The pieces in this volume are, it seems to us, of singular excel- 
lence. They, first of all, impress us as the unforced, inevitable outflow 
of a true poet-nature, in harmony with all things beautiful, susceptible 
of the higher and more subtile significance of the outward world, and 
ever open to the breathings of the Incorruptible Spirit which pervades 
and hallows the visible universe. Then they are smooth and harmonious 
in rhythm ; choice and polished, yet without conceit or mannerism, in 
diction ; rich and glowing in imagery ; and lofty, while unexaggerated, 
in sentiment. They are at the farthest possible remove from the au- 
dacity which, in our day, so often counterfeits the poet's mission by 
tricks of legerdemain with incongruous fancies and halting anapests, 
and which plays the traitor to the same mission with not a few who are 
capable of better things. Mr. Laighton holds out not a single bait for 
that claptrap applause, which is censure and shame. His* poems appeal 
only to the refined and delicate appreciation of those in sympathy with 
the beautiful, true, and good. That they will fully sustain the kind 
yet searching ordeal of their judgment, we confidently anticipate. We 
quote, not because it has superior merit to many others -that we might 
copy, but because we have not space for a longer extract, the following 

"HYMN. 

" The homeless winds that wander o'er the land ; 
The deep-voiced thunder speaking words of fire ; 
The waves that break in sunshine on the strand, 
Or smite with storm-paled hands their rocky lyre ; 

" The stars that blossom in the fields of night ; 
The buds that burst in beauty from the sod ; 
The birds that dip their wings in rainbow light, — 
Are notes in Nature's symphony to God. 

" But as Creation's anthem onward rolls, 
From age to age in grandeur still the same, 
We set the seal of silence on our souls, 
And sing no praises to His holy name. 
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" Oar eyes are dazzled by the glare of Life ; 
We cannot see the sapphire deeps above ; 
Oar ears are deafened by its ceaseless strife ; 
We cannot hear the angels' songs of love. 

" Dust gathers on our mantles hour by hour ; 
We trail our robes in low and sensual things ; 
We yield our heart-wealth to the Tempter's power, 
And stain the whiteness of the spirit's wings. 

" We fling the priceless pearl of Faith away, 

And count as treasure Earth's corroding dross ; 
We bow to idols formed of fragile clay, 
But twine few garlands for the Saviour's cross." 



19. — The New Priest in Conception Bay. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, 
& Co. 1858. In 2 vols. 16mo. pp. 309, 339. 

This tale challenges our admiration on many grounds, either of which 
would merit for it a foremost place among works of its class. Its scene 
is laid in Newfoundland, to most of us an unknown region, and present- 
ing, as is now evinced, unsurpassed materials, whether for the descrip- 
tion of nature or the delineation of rare and piquant types of humanity. 
The pages before us abound in pictures of terraqueous scenery, each a 
poem by itself, such as could have been written only by one who had 
the eye and the word- wealth of a true poet. The primitive and hardy 
mode of life, the incessant exposure to the continuous roughening and 
frequent perils of the elements, the collision of rival creeds, the isolation 
of those towns and hamlets from the great centres of opinion, influence, 
and civilization, — all make the inhabitants of Newfoundland a peculiar 
people, with strong, jagged prominences of character, with a marvellous 
blending of the manly and the childish, the shrewd and the simple, the 
wisdom of matured and treasured experience and the credulity of those 
to whom nature is a sealed book. A large variety of these native char- 
acters are depicted in the story of " The New Priest," and thrown out 
into their full prominence on the canvas by contrast with a genuine 
Yankee who plays a conspicuous part in the development of the plot, 
with other leading personages of refined and generous nurture, and 
with the villain of the tale, — a crafty and unscrupulous Jesuit. Our 
author gives us in his interlocutors the pure Newfoundland dialect, and 
we confess that much of it can be read aloud only by harsh and unge- 
nial exercise of the vocal organs ; but it is a patois so closely character- 
istic, that we would not have one word of it omitted or translated into 
the vernacular. There are several characters of singular beauty in the 



